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Recollections of John H. C. Fritz, D. D. 
By MARTIN WALKER, D. D.* 


EE yeiee H. C. Fritz received his vebedatel training at our 
Fort Wayne Concordia. Apparently he was outstanding not only 
in his studies, but also in his varied student relationships. For his 
last year at Fort Wayne (Prima, or second college year) , 1893—94, 
the faculty had appointed him primus omnium, which meant pres- 
ident of the whole student body as well as of his class. His fellow 
students evidently concurred fully in this appointment. For when 
I came to Fort Wayne in the fall of 1894, entering Secunda (first 
college year), I found the boys still speaking about Primus Fritz 
with more than ordinary respect and admiration. 

Fritz entered our St. Louis Seminary in September, 1894; and 
when I followed two years later, I was naturally eager to observe 
this man who had left his impress on his fellow students. He was 


stalwart in physique, though even then he was somewhat stoop- 


shouldered. His searching eyes, his clear-cut speech, his firmly-set 
jaw, and his positive manner made you realize that you were face 
to face with a man of strength. 

Even in that day, when the student body numbered only 149 
and were all housed in one building, the contacts between first- 
year and third-year men were not much more numerous than they 
now ate. Naturally there were no joint class sessions, as there were 
for second- and third-year men. The only joint assemblies in addi- 
tion to the daily morning and evening devotions were the “Luther 
hours” on Friday evenings, when Dr. Francis Pieper read from 


-Luther’s writings and expounded them to us in his clear and in- 


teresting fashion. But there was no student participation in these 
assemblies; and so we of the supposedly “stupid” beginner’s class 
had no way of gauging the vaunted “wisdom” of the men of the 
upper class. 


* Dr. Walker was formerly president of the English District of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. At present he is pastor emeritus of Calvary Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In that day there was no regular organization of the student 
body and hence no student-elected officer. There was, however, an 
occasional coetus, or a specially called meeting of the whole student 
body, to take action, or at least express opinions, on some matters 
of immediate moment. For each such meeting the chairman was 
chosen by acclamation. According to my recollection, John Fritz 


John H. C. Fritz 


was mote often chosen in his senior year than any other member 
of his class. Always he guided the meeting with understanding and 
firmness. He was acknowledged and respected as a leader. 
Graduating from our St. Louis Seminary in June, 1897, John 
Fritz accepted a call to Pilot Knob, in southeastern Missouri, 
preaching also in Bismarck. He spent a little over three years in 
this rural parish, no doubt laboring conscientiously and also con- 


tinuing his studies privately. He profited by conferences in nearby 
St. Louis. 


So a a 
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In the spring of 1899 the Mission Board of the former English 
Synod of Missouri and other States (consisting of Pastor Wm. 
Dallmann in New York City, Pastor E. F. Haertel and Mr. H. D. 
Dreyer in Baltimore) planned to establish an English mission in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which at that time was a city by itself, with many 
German and Scandinavian Lutheran churches, but only a few Eng- 


lish churches, belonging either to the former General Synod or 


General Council. However, other areas also called for work in 
English. The above-mentioned Mission Board then called the writer 
for English work somewhere in Greater New York, with the likeli- 
hood of Brooklyn. During that summer a situation developed in the 
Borough of the Bronx which caused the Board to place their mis- 
sionary in this area. Brooklyn had to wait for nearly two years. 
In the spring of 1901 Pastor Dallmann and I did some preliminary 
work in Brooklyn. Upon my recommendation Pastor John Fritz, 
then still in Pilot Knob and unknown to the members of the Board, 
was given the call to Brooklyn, which he promptly accepted. My 
commendation of John Fritz was based on what I have reported 
above and on one other special factor. Fritz was one of the few 
seminary students who in that day took special pains to prepare 
themselves for preaching in the English language. His roommates 
were Frederick P. Wilhelm, Edward H. Paar, and Theodore H. T. 
Henkel. With them was associated a St. Louis student who used 
the facilities of their room. That was Theodore Graebner. This 
talented and studious group excelled in the use of the English 
language, so that their room was denominated “the English Room.” 

So John Fritz came to Brooklyn in May, 1901, qualified lin- 
guistically as well as otherwise. 

It may not be amiss to tell of two somewhat amusing incidents 
upon Brother Fritz’s arrival. When Pastor Dallmann and I took 
him over to Brooklyn for the first time to show him his field 
(leaving his wife with Mrs. Dallmann), we three crossed the East 
River on a ferry boat, the customary transportation at that time. 
On these boats Italian bootblacks of about twelve to fourteen years 
of age then plied their little trade. As brother Dallmann stepped 
first on the boat, he was saluted with the regular query: “Shine, 
Mister?” I, who stepped on third, received the same greeting. But 
when Brother Fritz stepped on the boat the keen-eyed urchin, after 
one swift glance at Fritz, exclaimed: “Schuhwichs’, Mister — Schuh- 
wichs’?” Fritz joined us in a hearty laugh. 
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Another episode. Dallmann and I had hunted in vain for an 

_ acceptable apartment at a reasonable rental. (Mission treasury low, 

as usual!) The only vacancy we could find was on a busy and — 

noisy street, with an elevated railroad. Worse still: this apartment 

_ was only one flight up and was completely darkened by the elevated 
station in front of the apartment house. Worst of all: the “EI” 
trains in that day were drawn by steam locomotives that puffed 
loudly as they pulled out of the station. I protested that this place 
just would not do! “Well, what else can we do?” was the reply of 
the man who was more practical than finical. He himself with wife 
and children lived in unsatisfactory quarters. So, a few days later, 
we two took Fritz and wife over to view their future abode. Fritz 
manfully “bit into the sour apple”; but I still see the look of dis- 
tress on the face of his wife. When the freight arrived from Mis- 
souri, Dallmann and I once more were on the scene to assist in 
unpacking. Since our good missionary and wife had no conception 
of how cramped the dwelling space is in big cities, we pulled many 
unnecessary articles, even unusable ones, ftom big boxes and crates. 
The most impressive of these was a sickle and a stable lantern! 
We four all joined in a hearty laugh. I am happy to add that soon 
afterward a more favorable apartment was found, to which the 
young couple were transferred. In all respects their stay of thirteen 

years in Brooklyn was far more pleasant than the disturbing start 
had led them to expect. 

Pastor Fritz was formally installed as English missionary for 
Brooklyn by President William Dallmann of the English Synod, 
assisted by the undersigned and five other brethren, on Trinity 
Sunday, June 2, 1901. The service was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Pastor J. P. Riedel, corner Knickerbocker Avenue and Palmetto 
Street. The mission services were continued for some time in Hart’s 
Hall, on Gates Avenue near Broadway. The Church of Our Savior 
was organized on August 3, 1901, with seven voters and fourteen 
communicants. The seven voting men came by letter from several 
Missouri Synod churches in New York City and Brooklyn. They 
were exceptionally high-calibered men, intellectually and spiritually, 
dedicated to the cause of building sound Lutheranism by means of 
the English language. Pastor Fritz was blessed in having them as 
his dependable coworkers for many years, and they in turn de- 
veloped into greater usefulness under his spiritual guidance. 

The congregation grew steadily. Pastor Fritz was an inde- 
fatigable missionary. He did a great deal of “leg and foot work.” 
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_ He conscientiously looked up all whose names were given him as 
prospects and personally canvassed the immediate neighborhood. 
At 37 Covert Street a private house was purchased in November, 
1902, and converted into a chapel and parsonage, dedicated on 
February 15, 1903. The continued blessing of the Lord was now 

manifested in a more rapid growth of the Sunday school and of 

4 the adult membership. The usual 

church organizations were estab- 

lished, which always received the 
close. supervision of the pastor. 

Additional property was pur- 

chased in the immediate vicinity, 

and an adequate though unpre- 

tentious church was built in 1908, 

being dedicated on January 24, 

1909. This edifice is still serving 

the church. 


Probably his chief difficulty 
in Brooklyn, especially in the 
first years, was in understanding 
people, particularly nominal Lu- 
therans, whose religious and social 

ae ~ background was so different from 
The Church of Our Savior his own. He had received his 

Brocktyp, Ned theological training in the Mis- 
souri Synod and had spent his early years in the atmosphere of 
relatively conservative Lutheranism.* 

In Brooklyn he had his first contacts with Lutherans of aie 
groups, less indoctrinated and less acquainted with confessional and 


pena 10 


* Eprror’s Note: To this statement Dr. Fritz’s son-in-law, President W. Baep- 
ler, Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., noted in a letter after he had read the 
manuscript: 

Dr. Fritz was not a “Missourian” by tradition but by conviction. His father 
‘was a member of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, Michigan Synod, and Iowa Synod. 

-. When his son John was about to begin preparing for the ministry, he sought the . 
advice of his friends where to have him trained. The response he received was that 
if he desired to have his son receive an “English” education, he should attend 
Columbus, Ohio. If he desired to have his son have a classical education, the place 
to go was Fort Wayne. My father was president of our college in Fort Wayne at 

the time and recalled for me how Doctor Fritz’s father had brought him to our Fort 
Wayne Concordia. When my father-in-law graduated from Prima, Dr. Sigmund 
Fritschel of Dubuque visited him and endeavored to persuade him to attend the Iowa 
Seminary. But by that time Doctor Fritz had made up his mind to be a ‘“Mis- 
sourian.” His father did not object to his choice. 
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historic Lutheranism. In his laudable determination to stand firmly 
on Scriptural and confessional ground he found it difficult to ac- 
commodate himself to situations not explicitly governed by the 
Word of God. Accordingly, by many he was regarded as “too 
strict.” However, by virtue of his transparent sincerity he gained 
the respect of all. 
Publicity 
Pastor Fritz made good use of printer’s ink. He frequently 
got out cards for mailing and for neighborhood distribution, an- 
nouncing his pulpit themes and special events at the church; also 
flyers, or dodgers, to solicit children out of the neighborhood for 
the Sunday school. He regularly sent news items to The Chat, a 
local weekly distributed in the Bushwick section, and occasionally — 
got on the regular sermon page of the Brooklyn Eagle. He missed 
no opportunity to publicize the Gospel of God’s saving grace in 
Christ. 
His Preaching 
The pulpit is a minister’s throne. So it was with Fritz. It was 

from his pulpit that he wielded his greatest influence. And that 
was because he had complete confidence in the power of the Word. 
_His preaching was mainly expository. Occasionally he would have 
a short series of topical sermons. His presentation of divine truth 
was marked by simplicity and clarity. He was forthright in his 
declaration of the Law and lucid in his proclamation of the Gospel. 
It was not given to him to speak with the warmth and winsomeness 
that has characterized some of our other effective preachers; for 
Fritz was not of an emotional nature. Hence, also, he was not at 
his best in giving expression to sympathy and consolation. But all 
who sat under his preaching realized his deep concern for the salva- 
tion of their immortal souls. All of his preaching was definitely 
Christ-centered. His language was rough-hewn Anglo-Saxon;- his 
sentences short and crisp, and the arrangement of his material was 
logical. He could be readily followed and understood. 

Through his preaching, supplemented by the thorough instruc- 
tion he gave to youths and adults, Pastor Fritz not only indoc- 
trinated his people but also made them Kingdom-minded and 
Synod-conscious. They early learned their duty in stewardship and 
missions, and the Church of Our Savior has to this day maintained 
an honorable record in this regard, participating generously in mis- 
sionary and charitable endeavors and in general church work. He 


a 
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also gave the needed instruction and warning with reference to 
unionism and secretism, with the result that a high standard of 
membership was established, which has been maintained also by 
his successors. 
Pastor Hanser’s Tribute 

_ The immediate successor of Pastor Fritz, the Rev. Arthur R. 
Hanser, son of the well-remembered Pastor C. J. Otto Hanser of 
Old Trinity, St. Louis, has given me this summary estimate: 

“No man ever laid a more solid and substantial foundation 
under a Lutheran congregation than our friend Fritz. He just left 
his successor no problems whatsoever. Everything was properly or- 
ganized under approved Lutheran sanctions. So much did Fritz 
impress himself and convey his convictions upon others that the 


leadership of that church was imbued with his spirit; and everything 


that was done administratively in the church by his leadership was 
from conviction and not mere tradition.” 


Other Activities 


Fritz was an active member of the small English Conference 


of New York and contributed articles to the New York Lutheran, 


founded and edited by Dr. Dallmann and published by the con- 
ference. When Dr. Dallmann moved to Milwaukee in December, 
1905, Fritz became the second editor. 

He also attended the larger local conferences of the German 
brethren. 

In the years 1906—10 several “Free Conferences” were held 
in New York and Brooklyn between pastors of the Missouri Synod 
and those of the former General Synod and General Council. 
Brother Fritz took an active part in these, submitting at least one 
essay and some discussion outlines. Definitely opposed to unionism 
(on which he once wrote a tract), he nevertheless sincerely strove 
to bring about a closer relationship on a Scriptural basis between 
various Lutheran bodies. 

For six years, 1905—1911, he was chairman of the Mission 
Board of the former English Synod of Missouri, in which capacity 
he not only served his brethren but also, by visiting mission fields, 
gained a wider knowledge of church conditions in various sections 
of our country. In the St. Louis convention of 1911 he and the 
Church of Our Savior voted in favor of District affiliation with the 
Mother Synod, which retained the word “German” in its name 
until 1917. He had just left Brooklyn for St.Louis when the 
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American Lutheran Publicity Bureau was organized in 1914. How- 
ever, from the start he was interested in this enterprise and later 
became a general vice-president. 

His thirteen years of pastoral and missionary labors in the 
East, supplemented by a pastorate of six years at Bethlehem in 
St. Louis, gave him the rich experience out of which grew his lec- 
tures in the St. Louis Seminary and his textbooks of Pastoral The- 
ology and Essentials of Preaching. 

A report on his pastorate in St. Louis and an appreciation of 
his service to our Synod as professor and dean at Concordia Sem- 
inary I must leave to others who were closer to him in those later 
years. However, in concluding these reminiscences of an esteemed 
coworker and friend I shall permit myself an evaluation of the 
man in the concluding paragraph. 


ine Estimate of the Man 


One word, it seems to me, more than any other characterizes 
this man Fritz in his make-up, manner, and performance — strength. 
He was richly endowed by the Lord of his life with physical, mental, 
and spiritual strength. And he accepted these divine bestowals 
with a high sense of responsibility to protect, utilize, and develop 
them to the glory of God and for service to his fellow men. As he 
went in and out among us in his pastoral, missionary, educational, 
editorial, promotional, and varied synodical labors, he always gave 
the impression of strength, with comfortable reserve power. He 
seemed to have mastered the art of moderation and conservation. 
He never appeared exhausted — at least not until late in life. His 
capacity for work was as large as his spirit of willingness; and being 
very methodical, he was able to accomplish much. 

He was always intensely practical. Though conscientious in 
a high degree, he was not swept away by an idealism that makes 
one reach out for the unattainable. He was properly concerned 
. about substance and kernel, but not overconcerned about finish and 
polish. Plain spoken and terse, he at times appeared bluff, not to 
say brusque. Niceties and formalities held no charm for him. 
Strong in his convictions, he was not unduly concerned as to how 
the declaration of his convictions might sound to others. He hewed 
to the line and let the chips fall where they might. Whatever he 
may have lacked in the suaviter in modo he more than made good 
in being fortiter in re. He was not afraid to stand alone. He was 


ow.” 
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a strong man— “strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might.” 

As has been the case with other earnest Kingdom workers, there 
was in Fritz, as it seemed to me, a tendency toward an unconscious 
transference of moral rectitude and doctrinal certitude to a fixity 
of form or rigidity of method not demanded by fidelity to the 
Sacred Scriptures. If so, this was due to his tremendous earnestness 
and his abhorrence of compromise or indifference. Differences such 
as characterized the Apostles, trained by Christ Himself, continue 
to appear among His chosen instruments in our day. The Lord 
knows how to utilize and blend these traits of character and dis- 
position in the composite work of His kingdom. “To each is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good.” (R.S. V.) 

All in all, John Fritz has left us an example of industry, integ- 
rity, and fidelity. “The memory of the righteous is a blessing.” 


(R.S.V.) 


The Relations of the Missouri Synod 
with the Buffalo Synod up to 1866 


By Roy A. SUELFLOW * 


Part II 


Besides the men and congregations so far mentioned, others 
came on the stage to play a role in the tragedy enacted in Wis- 
consin between Missouri and Buffalo. Krause had been in the 
ministry in Wisconsin only a few years when another group of 
immigrants arrived from Germany led by Pastor Kindermann. 
When King Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia, the exponent of the 
Prussian Union, died in 1840, his son Friedrich Wilhelm IV suc- 
ceeded him. The law enforcing the Union between Lutherans and 
Reformed was said to have been rescinded. Even though the official 
pressure on the Lutherans was eased, administrative and constitu- 
tional questions continued to cause some friction within the Church. 
As a result of this friction two pastors, Kindermann and Ehren- 
stroem, and their congregations determined to emigrate also. 

On October 5, 1843, Kindermann and 100 Lutherans arrived 
in Milwaukee. Later erorece group of 130 arrived, followed by 
some 90 others.' The immigrants in these several groups under 
Kindermann broke up into smaller groups when they arrived in 


* Dr. Suelflow is president of Concordia Theological Seminary, Formosa, for- 
merly located in Hankow, China. Part I appeared in XVII (April, 1954). 
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Milwaukee. One group went west to settle in what is now Lebanon, 

another group went to Cedarburg, and others went to Kirchayn and 
the surrounding areas. Kindermann for some reason stayed in Mil- 
waukee the first winter, where he served Krause’s Milwaukee parish, 
Krause in the meantime serving Kindermann’s Kirchayn group.” 
In the spring of 1844 Kindermann went to Kirchayn to serve his 
people there, and Krause again took over his small charge in Mil- 
waukee.* 

It seems that at first Kindermann did not have strong convic- 
tions either for or against Grabau and Krause. Since it was ex- 
tremely difficult for him to serve his people who had settled at 
Lebanon, forty miles distant, Kindermann suggested that those 
people call their own pastor. Consequently the congregation in 
Lebanon made an application for a pastor to the Saxons in Mis- 
souri.. Walther, Loeber, Keyl, and Buerger then chose Candidate 
Carl L. Geyer for this position. 

In the meantime, however, Kindermann was moving closer to 

Grabau and Krause, and the latter conducted a special service in 
which he re-established the conservative orthodoxy in a public an- 
nouncement. Kindermann, therefore, subscribing to Grabau’s op- 
position to the Saxons, and having learned that the Lebanon con- 
gregation was calling one of the Saxons as their pastor, notified 
that congregation that he forbade them to call such a man and that 
they ought to feel obligated to call him, Kindermann, as their 
pastor again. But the congregation was unmoved and continued 
in its plans. 
- Geyer, born March 16, 1812, at Zwickau, Saxony, and a cousin 
of the Walthers, had attended the University of Leipzig. Later 
he immigrated with the Saxons to Missouri. He accepted a position 
as teacher in the St. Louis congregation, and in 1840 he received a 
formal call to the Berliner congregation in Cape Girardeau County, 
Missouri. Before Geyer left for Wisconsin, he was ordained in the 
church at Paitzdorf (now Uniontown) by C. F. Gruber.® He was 
therefore not an unordained Rottengeist, as the Buffalo Synod later 
accused him of being. 

On November 23, 1844, Geyer conducted his first service in 
Wisconsin. The following year he became engaged to a young lady 
of his congregation, Johanna Maria Schwefel, a descendant of the 
Salzburgers. Since the only German Lutheran pastors in Wisconsin 
were Krause, Kindermann, and Kluegel, none of whom was accept- 
able to Geyer, he made his way to a place some 50 miles away where 


ott Pare 
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a reputedly orthodox Norwegian Lutheran pastor was functioning, 


only to find that this one, too, was not acceptable for performing 
Geyer’s wedding. Geyer, not wanting an “unorthodox” man to 
perform his marriage ceremony, preached his own sermon, had an 
elder read the Lutheran rite, and had a justice of the peace perform 


_ the civil marriage. - 


Besides his work in Lebanon, Geyer also made mission trips 
to Milwaukee, Freistadt, Kirchayn, and Mequon, a few miles south- 
east of Freistadt. This fact did not tend to improve the relations 
between Missouri and Buffalo. In fact, Geyer’s ministry was one 
of the thorns in the flesh of the Buffalo Synod, and the demand 
was later made that the Saxons recall him before negotiations could 
be continued. 

Geyer and his congregation ‘did not join the Missouri Synod 
at its organization in Chicago in 1847. Geyer stated that the reason 
for not joining was that there was no divine command for organiz- 
ing a synod and that the example in Acts 15, cited in the synodical 
constitution as an Apostolic example for the organization of a 
synod, really was no valid example. In 1850, however, Geyer became 
an advisory member, and in 1854 his congregation also joined. 
Geyer put out the first German Fibel in Synod, or German Primer, 
which was used as a standard work for Missouri Synod parochial 
schools. 

In 1860 Geyer accepted a call to Carlinville, Ill, and in 1876 
he went to Serbin, Tex., where he served until his death in 1892. 

Strictly speaking, Geyer was really the first Saxon pastor in 
Wisconsin, but sometimes he is not considered the first Missouri 
Synod pastor there, because he did not join Synod till 1850 and his 
congregation did not join till 1854. 

Geyer’s work in Wisconsin played a very important part in 
the Missouri-Buffalo relations. This fact can hardly be overes- 
timated, since it had very direct bearing on these intersynodical 
negotiations. Simply the presence of a Saxon pastor in Wisconsin 


seems to have helped to bring some of the difficulties of this nego- 


tiation to a head. 
As was indicated above, Krause had had difficulties with some 


_of his people almost from the very beginning. After some house- 


cleaning, however, Krause seemed to have things fairly well under 
control among those members who had remained loyal to him. In 
1844, however, new difficulties arose as a result of several excommu- 
nication cases in Krause’s groups. 
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Much of this trouble centered in Pastor Ehrenstroem, one of 
the later immigrants, who had taken over a small congregation near 
Buffalo which was composed of people of the Grabau group. 
Ehrenstroem, it was said, propounded some questionable teachings, 
among them that a real Christian ought to be able to perform 
miracles as proof of his conversion. Grabau accused him of heresy 
and notified Krause. Krause announced Ehrenstroem’s heresy, but 
_ some of the more recent immigrants, probably formerly of Ehren- 
stroem’s congregation, refused to give credence to these reports. 
For this reason Krause placed them under the ban. Even the Buf- 
falo Synod historian, Dr. E. Denef, admits that Krause was pos- 
sessed of an “unfortunate personality” and that his method of 
dealing with such problems was not always justified. Since one of 
the men excommunicated by Krause joined Geyer’s congregation, 
the tension only increased. <j 

By 1845 Grabau gained a few more pastors for his congrega- 
tions, and even among his fellow pastors Krause did not always 
receive support for some of his dealings with his members. At times 
his fellow pastors even reprimanded him rather sharply for such 
dealings. 

The congregations in Freistadt and Milwaukee had evidently 
hoped for a settlement of their difficulties when the Buffalo Synod 
held its first meeting in June, 1845, in Freistadt and Milwaukee. 
This was the meeting at which the Buffalo Synod was organized." 
Grabau, Krause, Von Rohr, and Kindermann were the pastors 
present, and besides there were three lay delegates from the New 
York (State) and Humberstone, Canada, congregations, eight lay 
delegates from the Freistadt congregation, one from Milwaukee, 
and six from Kirchayn. Evidently at least a portion of the mem- 
bership had hoped that some of the Saxons would be present also, 
but the Buffalo Synod stated that they could not continue the 
negotiations with the Saxons because the latter had sanctioned the 
work of the “sectarian” preachers in Wisconsin, namely, Kluegel 
and Geyer, and in Buffalo, namely, Buerger.’ 

At that meeting of the Buffalo Synod strong language was 
used against these pastors. The record of the meetings states: 

You mob preachers! You lie round us like ambushing wolves and side ; 
with our poor recalcitrant church members. You have not been called by 
God; you are blind leaders of the blind, candidates who seek after an 
office, or preachers who had formerly been in office, but who did not know 


how to support themselves. Turn about and repent, and do not bring any 
more blood and damnation of souls over your head! § 


—_— 
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Furthermore, it was added: 

The Lutheran preachers in the State of Missouri, who emigrated in 
1838 under the hypocrite and tyrant Stephan, have been estranged from us 
ever since they sent mob preachers into a few of our congregations and 
with these mob preachers have strengthened the separatistic and bold 
sinners and the robbers of freedom (Freiheitsschwindler) in their falling 
away from our congregations, especially under the pretext that we-did not 
rate the spiritual priesthood and the freedom of the local congregations 
high enough in our doctrinal statements.” : 

At that first Synod, too, it was formulated as official Buffalo 
Synod doctrine that ordination was divinely commanded.” 

__ The Synod of 1845 also drew up a document which was sent 
to the Saxons." Dated June 25, 1845, and mailed July 1, it ad- 
monished the Saxons: 

1) to retract their congregational constitution (Gemeine-Ord- 
nung) of 1839 and 1840; 

2) to help them in maintaining the high level of the office of 
the ministry, over which office the Saxons had given their congre- 
gations a papistical right of judgment and investigation, according 
to their congregational constitution; 

3) that they had not sent a brotherly critique of the Hirten- 
brief, but had made it so hypercritical that they had made them- 
selves guilty of the sin of rumor mongering, inasmuch as they did 
not prove actual false doctrine, but set forth only their own opinions; 

4) to desist from their loose doctrine of the call into the min- 
istry, because they teach that in the 14th Article of the Augsburg 
Confession only the call of the congregation but not the ordination 
of the church is necessary, and that only the first is of divine or- 
dinance, but the second of human institution; 

5) that they acknowledge and confess that the examination 
of a candidate’s ability to hold office, the call of the congregation, 
and the ordination according to 2 Tim. 2:2 and Titus 1:5, to be 
performed by one of the pastors in office, are all divinely com- 


manded, and that whosoever intentionally avoids these is to be 


considered a sectarian; 
6) that they admit openly that Geyer and Kluegel were in a 
position of sectarian separation from the true Church and the exist- 
ing office of the ministry, and that they therefore had been in- 
correctly called; 
7) to exclude Kluegel from church fellowship if he would 
insist on remaining in his sin, and to recall Geyer from Wisconsin; 
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8) not to use Luther’s writing to the Bohemians as an argument 
for the substantiation of their teachings on the call into the ministry 
and on the office of the ministry; 

9) to admit that they had sinned in permitting Fuerbringer 
to officiate without ordination; 

10) to state whether they had made common cause with the 
sectarians in Watertown, Wis., in their opposition to the Dresden 
Catechism; 

11) to admit that it is wrong to let Kluegel appear before a 
congregation; 

12) to admit that it is a great offense which the Saxons had 
perpetrated when they sent Geyer to Wisconsin, which was the 
reason that the Saxons were not invited to this Synod. 


After a while other difficulties arose in Krause’s Milwaukee 
congregation. These had explosive effects. When Krause had been 
called by the Wisconsin settlers, it had been decided to build the 
parsonage in Freistadt rather than in Milwaukee, since the majority 
of the members lived in Freistadt and since the cost of living was 
lower in Freistadt than in Milwaukee.” Krause had been preaching 
in Milwaukee once every six weeks. Whenever he would go to Mil- 
_waukee, one of his members would have to call for him. Krause 
therefore asked for a horse and buggy, saying that he had to have 
more reliable means of transportation. 

In November, 1844, a meeting was held in Milwaukee to see 
what could be done for Krause, but since only a few members had 
been present, nothing was accomplished. Then in 1845 Krause ap- 
peared before the congregation and asked them to buy a horse and 
buggy under a plan by which each member would contribute 3 cents 
a week for twenty weeks. But the congregation could come to no 
agreement in this matter. It is claimed that the congregation had 
been paying eight dollars a trip for Krause, or about $64 a year.™® 
A considerable argument seems to have ensued, and the congrega- 
tion decided against buying the horse. Thereupon Krause an- 
nounced that all those who had voted against buying the horse 
would be suspended from Communion. 

The matter caused quite a stir both in Milwaukee and in Frei- 
stadt and, in fact, throughout the Buffalo Synod. Some of the 
details of the case have not been determined definitely, since Von 
Rohr and Grabau, after investigating the case, asserted that the 
congregation had at first passed a resolution to buy a horse and 
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had then rescinded it without Krause’s consent and that therefore 
the congregation was mostly at fault."* Kindermann, on the other 
hand, who had also investigated the case, reported that the con- 
gregation had not passed such a resolution in the first place. 

Grabau came to Wisconsin in 1846 in an attempt to settle this 
difficulty, but this “horse-affair,” as it was called in the records, 
had by that time caused such tensions that many of Krause’s mem- 
bets were not willing to settle for anything less than having Krause 
transferred, to which Grabau would not agree. 

Finally about half of the Freistadt congregation refused to 
attend Krause’s services. They declared themselves free from 
Krause’s leadership and from the Buffalo Synod and started to 
conduct their own services. The first separate service was held on 
November 8, 1846." A part of the Milwaukee congregation like- 
wise refused to attend Krause’s services and started its own. 

The following year, 1847, when the Missouri Synod held its 
first meeting in Chicago, the people who had separated from Krause 
sent a delegation to petition the new Synod for an opinion on their 
action. Krause had been invited to attend this Missouri Synod 
Convention, but he refused for the following reasons: (1) because 
the other pastors of the Buffalo Synod had not been properly 
invited; (2) because the Missouri Synod had invited Grabau to the 
preparatory meeting in Fort Wayne in 1846 and Buffalo asserted 
that this was singling out one man so as to attack him separately; 
and that therefore (3) there would be no witnesses; and (4) because 
the Buffalo Synod had already in 1845 declared that there could 
be no more negotiations until the “mob preachers” had been recalled 
by the Saxons."® 

The delegates from Freistadt and Milwaukee, J. D. Bewers- 
dorff and C. Kauffung, asked whether those who had separated 
from Krause could with a good conscience call another pastor. 
The committee appointed to investigate the case reported that doc- 
uments had been presented which explained in detail the dealings 
with Krause and that the two delegates had orally explained other 
details which were necessary for understanding the problem. The 
committee reported that since there seemed to be no reason to dis- 
believe any of the statements of the two delegates, the decision, ar- 
rived at on the basis of the facts and information presented to it, 
was as follows: 

That Krause had taught false doctrine in respect to the fol- 


lowing: 
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1. Of the church he teaches that the pastor and the elders of 
a congregation are the church, and whatever the pastor would — 
order, even if it was without the consent of the congregation, was 
the law of the church; the Lutheran Church, furthermore, is a 
visible Church outside which nobody can be saved. 

2. Krause teaches that he who breaks a church regulation is 
not only not a member of the parish but also not a Lutheran; 
likewise Krause teaches that he severs his connection with Lu- 
theranism who does not give credence to the reports of the clergy.” 

3. In respect to the doctrine of the ministry, he holds false 
doctrine when he refused to give his congregation an audience when 
they took him to task for several sermons which he had preached. 
He also claimed that the physical blessings of his congregation were 
dependent on his intercession, for he said, if he would not pray for 
_ his congregation, they would receive worms and empty straw instead 
of wheat, scorpions instead of calves, snakes instead of pigs. He 
also claimed that all those who had not condoned his teaching and 
who had separated from him were damned. 

4. In respect to excommunication he gave evidence of false 
doctrine, for he excommunicated a man by the name of M. Kruecher 
because he had not immediately given credence to a report of 
Rev. Grabau; furthermore, he refused to give communion to those 
who had not agreed to give him $90 which he had demanded for 
buying a horse. Furthermore, he had excommunicated people with- 
out consulting the congregation. He had declared excommunica- 
tions upon people who were not even members of his congregation. 
And he refused to perform the marriage ceremony for a member 
of Geyer’s congregation unless this member would declare that 
congregation a sectarian body. As soon as a large part of the 
Freistadt congregation protested against Krause’s dealing with the 
Milwaukee congregation, he declared this Freistadt group unworthy 
of the Sacrament unless they made public confession. Finally, he 
turned away from the baptismal font at least four persons on ac- 
count of this “horse affair.” 


Krause was charged with other misdemeanors and false doc- 
trines by this committee on the basis of the evidence presented by 
the two delegates. The Missouri Synod Committee then issued 
the following opinion on the case: 


_ That Mr. Bewersdorff and Mr. Kauffung and their brethren who have 
delegated them have not only the right but also the holy duty to avoid 
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Rev. eee as a dangerous heretic and an obstinate sinner and that they 


be concerned about getting a faithful shepherd as soon as possible. 


The following year, 1848, the Buffalo Synod, in its convention, 
issued a strong rebuttal. Concerning the charge which had been 
made to the effect that Krause taught the Lutheran Church was a 
visible Church outside of which nobody could be saved, it was 
stated: 


Oh, certainly the Lutheran Church is a visible one! And one can see 
that it is quite well attended among us, thank God! And that outside the 
Lutheran Church nobody can be saved is only too certain. On this basis 
and confession Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were saved, and he who does 
not have this faith or who denies this confession, he denies the Word of 
God and cannot be saved.1® 


The Buffalo Synod rebuttal to the Missouri Synod opinion 
on the Krause case consisted of nine pages, but there was no ptes- 
entation of new facts, and therefore it need not be discussed at 
greater length. It is interesting, however, to obserye that later 


Krause was condemned by the Buffalo Synod for practically the 


same reasons for which he was ctiticized by the Missouri Synod 
in 1847. 

Krause in the meantime continued as pastor of the group of 
people which remained loyal to him. His congregation in Freistadt 
must have dwindled down to a very small number, since for some 
services the collection could be figured only in pennies. In both 
Milwaukee and Freistadt the group which broke with Krause kept 
the church building but only half of the church land. Krause 
stayed in Wisconsin for a while after the break, but in May, 1848, 
he received a call to Martinsville, N. Y. 

Krause’s successor in Freistadt was Rev. Friedrich Jacob Muel- 
ler, often referred as Pfeiffer Mueller, since he had been an oboe 
player in a military band in Germany before he immigrated to 
America with Grabau. 

In Martinsville, Krause labored only a few months before he 
got into difficulties with his congregation there and also with 


_ Grabau. It seems that a feeling of frustration took hold of him 


and that he lost all interest in his work, for he had any number 
of complaints to make. In May, 1850, he left Martinsville to make 
application to join the Missouri Siuad: In November he was back 
in Wisconsin to straighten out all the difficulties with his former 
charges in Freistadt and Milwaukee. 

Krause appeared in a meeting of the Milwaukee congregation 
in which the points which the Missouri Synod had charged against 
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him in 1847 were discussed. Although we have to keep in mind that _ 
in this meeting it was Krause’s intention to make it possible for 
him to get into the Missouri Synod, and therefore all the charges 
against him had to be straightened out, yet the record of this 
meeting sheds some light on the Krause complications, and there- 
fore we shall here give the gist of the minutes.2° ten 

1. Krause had been accused of teaching that the pastor and 
the elders compose the church. This statement, Krause explained, 
was to mean only that the pastor and the elders represented the 
local congregation. The explanation was accepted. 


2. Krause had been accused of teaching that the church is a 
visible organization outside which no one can be saved. Krause said 
that he had meant the visible body of people who had organized 
and who congregated to hear the Word of God and to receive the 
Sacraments, but that in respect to the faith of the individual it was 
really an invisible Church. Krause admitted that he had gone too 
far in this point. = 

3. Krause had been accused of teaching that whoever broke 
a regulation of the church was no real Lutheran. Krause explained 
that this had been a privately made statement on his part. 


__ 4, Krause had been accused of not being willing to listen to 
his congregation when the matter of buying a horse had caused a 
rupture in Milwaukee. Krause admitted that he should have con- 
sented to holding a meeting of the congregation to discuss the 
matter of buying the horse and of the caustic sermon which he had 
preached because the congregation had refused to make the pur- 
chase. 


>. Krause had been accused of teaching that the physical 
blessings of his congregation depended on his own intercession. 
Krause admitted that he had gone too far in this matter, but em- 
phasized that he had no intention of teaching that the blessings 
of his congregation were dependent on his intercession alone. 


6. Krause had been accused of teaching that all those who 
did not agree with his teachings were heretics. He explained that 
when he spoke of his teachings, he meant only the correct teachings 
and doctrines; but he admitted that he should have omitted such 
expressions and permitted the Word to work alone. 


7. In respect to the excommunication of Martin Krueger (or 
Kruecher) Krause admitted that he had sinned and dealt unjustly. 


——— 
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8. In respect to the “horse lie” Krause admitted that he had 
himself been the cause for the separation in his Milwaukee con- 


gregation, and also in Freistadt, since in both cases it was due to 


this “horse affair,” and that he had sinned in making the an- 
nouncement to the Milwaukee members that nobody who voted 
against buying the horse would be admitted to the Lord’s Table and 
in keeping two persons from Baptism by his insistence that they 
first retract their vote against the purchase. ~ 

9. Accused of not asking the congregation for its opinion in 
excommunication cases, Krause explained that the congregation had 
been asked, but probably in such a way that most of the members 
could only consent to the excommunication by silence. 


10. As to his excommunication of Walther and the Silesians 
in Buffalo, Krause explained that Walther had not been excommu- 


nicated formally and stated that he regretted the Silesian excom- 


munication. 

11. Krause had been accused of refusing to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony for a member of Geyet’s congregation unless this 
member would first declare Geyer’s congregation to be sectarian 
and heretical. Krause explained that he had refused to perform 
this ceremony because neither groom nor bride was a member of 


his church. 


12. Krause’s Freistadt congregation had protested against 
Krause’s treatment of the Milwaukee congregation in connection 
with the purchase of the horse. The Freistadt congregation apol- 
ogized for this protest. 

13. Krause had been charged with teaching that a marriage 
performed by a civil official was not valid. Krause denied this 
charge, and the congregation admitted that it could not be sufh- 
ciently proved. 

14. A charge had been brought against Krause in respect to 
the doctrine of the election. Krause said he did not recall having 


made the statement which was charged against him; but if he had, 


he was sorry. 


15. Missouri had charged Krause with making his new mem- 
bers subscribe to the Hirtenbrief. Krause admitted that he had 
done so up to 1845. Concerning the accusation that the Buffalo 
Synod condemned all those as heretical sectarians who did not sub- 
scribe to the Hirtenbrief, Krause explained that this charge was 
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deduced from the fact that the Buffalo Synod had made such a 
statement and had never retracted it. ; 

16. Krause admitted that his ranting and scolding from the 
pulpit was sinful. ; sled 


17. Krause admitted that he had wrongfully burdened the 
consciences of his people with his demand that they buy him a horse. 


18. Krause had sued the congregation at one time for his 
salary. The congregation admitted that it had been uncharitable 
in connection with the lawsuit. Other charges were discussed in 
this meeting and satisfactorily explained. rary. 


Krause also published a confession in which he declared his 
separation from the Buffalo Synod in the following words: 


Through the grace of God I have now come to the realization that the 
German-Lutheran Buffalo Synod, of which I was a member up to Septem- 
ber of this year, takes an incorrect stand in respect to the doctrines of the 
ministry, the call, the spiritual priesthood, and also in respect to Christian 
liberty. The Synod errs also in practice, namely, in respect to church 
government, the ban, church regulations, and the relation of the pastor 
to his congregation. All these things were set forth first by Rev. Grabau 
in his well-known Hirtenbrief, and later on were defended by him, by 
myself, and by the other pastors of that Synod, against the interesting 
tefutations issued by the pastors Loeber, Walther, and Keyl, as we can see 
especially from Rev. Loeber’s writing: The Hirtenbrief of Rev. Grabau, 
etc., and from the second Synodical Letter of the Buffalo Synod of the 
year 1848, pages 99 to 147. 

_ In contrast to this view the honorable German Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States has given evidence of its orthodox position 
in both doctrine and practice, but its statements, which were based on the 
Word of God and which agreed with the Confessional Books, were inim- 
ically turned back by the Buffalo Synod and also by me, as the second 
Synodical Letter of 1848, printed in 1850, sufficiently shows. 

Since the Word of God commands us to avoid unrighteousness 
(2 Tim. 2:19) and to seek the way of truth (Ps. 119:30), I have declared 
myself separate from the Buffalo Synod, after I had recognized through 
the grace of God the errors in doctrine and practice to which the ministe- 
rium of this Synod, to which I belonged till September of this year, 
held, I have declared myself free from the errors and the animosity in 
which I had stood over against the honorable Synod of Missouri, after 
I had acknowledged such errors and animosity and apologized for them. 
I hereby openly apologize before God and the Church, confess honestly 
that I adhere to the doctrine, confession, and faith of the Ev. Luth. Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, etc., and wish that many more might recognize the 
truth to be freed by it from human regulations in all things which pertain 
to faith and salvation. 


Krause. 
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God be thanked for His inexpressible grace, which He has shown to 


me. May He preserve me unto the end, out of pure grace and mercy. 


Amen. Detroit, Dec.5, 1850. (Signed) Leberecht Friederich Ehregott 
21 


For a while Krause served a charge near Detroit. It did not 


seem that he was happy there either. Therefore in 1853 he returned 


to Germany and the Prussian Union, but soon came back to 
America once more and took up membership with the Buffalo 
Synod again.” 

Krause then retracted crenata he had said and written in 
favor of Missouri. In an article in the Informatorium Krause 
wrote: 

In the year 1850 the undersigned put out two writings entitled Priester- 
herrschaft und Seelenknechtschaft and Das entdeckte Geheimnis der Bos- 
heit. Therein the Lutheran pastors J. A. A. Grabau, J. G. von Rohr, and 
Fr. Winkler are set up as those who stand contrary to the Word of God 
in doctrine, practice, and life, and who burdened their congregations, and 
the two first ones as those who had established themselves as a ministerium 
and had persecuted me and forced me out of office. 

Through the mercy of God, however, I have come out of my blindness 
which in those writings had ied the place of the truth and of a humble 
knowledge of myself, to a knowledge of the truth and to repentance, and 
I herewith recant publicly those writings and admit them to be sarcastic, 
and I admit that the judgment which the honorable Buffalo Synod passed 
in this connection in 1851 is correct. 

I take back as incorrect the apology which I made to the Milwaukee 
mob, through which my dismissal by the mobs in Freistadt and Milwaukee 
was justified and the evil action of the Missouri Synod of 1847 was sub- 
stantiated, and through which those injustices were justified. 

In respect to the open confession I made to the Missouri Synod and 
the praise of that Synod — this was but the result of my being blinded 
by the enemy, as also the unjust manner in which I accepted the installation 
into a mob office by the Missourians for the purpose of working against 
the Buffalo Synod. Since now through my acknowledgment of my ex- 
communication in public penance I have been reconciled with my Synod 
and with my church ministerium, I want to confess that I am sincerely sorry 
to have cast suspicion on these afore-mentioned servants of Christ and to 
have offended them, and I beseech them as also the orthodox Lutheran 


Church to forgive me for the sorrow and offense I have caused. 


May God the Lord help me that I may wake and pray, that I may 
become and remain faithful and humble and serve Him according to His 
will to my end. 

Neu Wallmow, April 14, 1856, L. F. E. Krause.”* 

In 1856 Krause went to Minnesota as one of the pioneer pas- 
tors there and organized St. Martin’s Congregation in Winona. 
After a year he left Minnesota to join the Illinois Synod, but then 
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returned to Winona to work there from 1861 to 1864.°* In 1862, 
in co-operation with Pastor Wier, he organized the Concordia Synod 

of the West.” Later he joined the Ohio Synod, and finally he went 
to Australia, where he died. ; 

In Freistadt the Buffalo Synod congregation continued side by 
side with the Missouri Synod congregation almost up to the turn 
of the century, and in Milwaukee the Buffalo Synod congregation 
continued as St. Paul’s Church, now located on 28th and Wisconsin 
Avenue, and the Missouri Synod congregation, which kept the 
original name of Trinity, is located today at 9th and Highland. 

Statements made to the effect that the name of the original 
congregation in Milwaukee was St.Paul’s are contradicted by 
Krause, who, as the first pastor, should be an authority on this 
point. It is true that when St. Paul’s was incorporated it bore the 
present name, but it was not incorporated till 1852.°° 
After the original congregations in Freistadt and Milwaukee 
had split, the groups affiliated with the Missouri Synod joined in 
calling their own pastor, namely, Ernst Gerhard Wilhelm Keyl, at 
that time pastor in Frohna, Mo. It was decided that the pastor 
himself decide whether he would live in Freistadt or in Milwaukee.”‘ 

The split of these important congregations in Wisconsin drove 
the wedge painfully deep between the Missouri Synod and the 
Buffalo Synod, and the polemics became even more bitter. Prac- 
tically every year at the Buffalo Synod conventions it was considered 
one of the most important tasks to refute Missouri Synod state- 
ments and to attack men of the Missouri Synod on their most 
recent actions. Sometimes the Buffalo Synod even waited with the 
‘printing of the synodical reports for several months, so that a re- 
buttal of the Missouri Synod proceedings could be included in the 
same printing. 

Grabau charged that Keyl’s ministry in Wisconsin was not 
valid because Keyl had been ordained by a deposed schoolteacher 
and by a ship’s carpenter. But the facts of the case are these. 
Keyl had already been ordained when he came to America with 
the Saxons, but his ordination certificate was in Latin. His call to 
Wisconsin was in German. But the laws of Wisconsin demanded 
that a pastor file a certificate of ordination written in English with 
the clerk of the Circuit Court before being permitted to perform 
marriage ceremonies. Consequently when Keyl arrived in Milwau- 
kee, the congregation made out such a certificate in English, which 
was then signed by the president (the ship’s carpenter of Grabau’s — 


Ee 
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accusation) and by the secretary (the schoolteacher who had been 
deposed by Grabau) of the congregation. This document stated 
that Keyl was a duly called and ordained minister. Therefore every- 
thing was really in order in respect to Keyl’s ordination, and the 
attacks which Grabau launched for years afterward cannot be sub- 


stantiated. 


Keyl’s certificate which the congregation made out fox him for 
the purpose of filing with the clerk of the court reads as follows: 
' At a meeting of the Lutheran congregation, held at their meeting 


Poaroreacneutleasas November, A. D. 1847. 


The meeting was organized by choosing Martin Bruss moderator and 
A. Lemke secretary. The moderator therefore opened the meeting with 
prayer and an appropriate speech. 

On motion the following preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted by the meeting: 

Whereas, the Lutheran Congregation of this and Washington County 
numbers over 400 members; and whereas no regularly ordained minister of 


our denomination does reside in this territory; and whereas it is a part of 


our creed that in such cases the congregation has full power to ordain a 
minister; therefore be it 


Resolved, that Brother W. Keyl of this town be, and the same is, 


_ hereby ordained a minister of the Lutheran Congregation, conferring upon 


him all the power and privileges, which our creed allows to a minister of 


the Gospel. 


Resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the mod- 
erator and the clerk, and the same be given to the Rev. W. Keyl as his 
credentials as a regularly ordained minister of the Lutheran Congregation. 

The meeting was closed with prayer by the moderator. 


The meeting adjourned sine die. Rtas Bincce Modécator 
a > 


A. Lemke, Clerk 


I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of my credentials 
of ordination. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my name this 11th day of 


November, 1847. — os E.G. W. Keyl 78 
Though Keyl lived in Milwaukee, he also served the Freistadt 


congregation once every six weeks. Another congregation in Me- 
quon also desired the services of Keyl, whereupon the Milwaukee 
congregation permitted the pastor to preach there also once every 
six weeks. Besides, there was a new congregation in Kirchayn, 
which had separated from Kindermann’s original congregation 
mostly because the Buffalo Ministerium did not give the Wisconsin 
congtegations a proper hearing in the previous cases which had come 
up chiefly in connection with Krause. 
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On December 7, 1849, Keyl received a call to St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation in Baltimore. Wyneken had been there before, and when 
he went to St. Louis, he strongly recommended Keyl as his suc- 
cessor.’ The Baltimore congregation was therefore quite insistent 
that Keyl accept the call, and the Wisconsin congregations were 
almost equally insistent that Keyl remain with them. 

After both Walther, who had been asked for advice, and Keyl 
had been convinced that it was the will of the Lord that Keyl go 
to Baltimore, his people relented and gave him a peaceful dis- . 
missal.*” Only four days later the Milwaukee congregation drew 
up a list of candidates whom they might call. 

In February, 1850, Johann Friedrich Karl Lochner was called 
as the pastor of the Milwaukee congregation.*’ Since it was con- 
sidered too much for one man to serve all the Missouri Synod 
_ congregations in and around Milwaukee, the Freistadt congregation 
did not join in calling Lochner, but called its own pastor in the 
person of Ottomar Fuerbringer.*” Lochner and Fuerbringer then 
soon were pushed to the forefront in the disputes with the Buffalo 
Synod. Lochner had a long and blessed ministry in Milwaukee, 
serving there till 1876. During much of this time he was personally 
involved in the Missouri-Buffalo negotiations. Fuerbringer was 
elected to the Presidency of the Northern District when the Mis- 
souti Synod was divided into four Districts in 1854, and this fact 
assured him of a prominent position in these intersynodical nego- 
tiations. Even after Fuerbringer was called to the congregation at 
Frankenmuth, Mich., in February, 1858, he continued as one of the 
important men in these negotiations. 
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Passavant and ‘‘Missouri’’ * 
By CHARLES REIMNITZ + 


The first known personal contact between Passavant and the 
Missouri Synod took place in December, 1866, when the pre- 
liminary convention of the General Council was held at Reading, 
Pa. Pastor J. A. Mueller was the Missouri Synod representative 
at this meeting, and although he was on none of the committees 
appointed by the preliminary convention of the General Council, 
he doubtless had an opportunity to meet the man from Pittsburgh, 
W. A. Passavant. If the two did not strike up an acquaintance at 
that time, then Passavant missed his only opportunity to have 
personal working contact with the men from “Missouri.” When 
the Council held its first regular convention in Fort Wayne the 
following year, the Missouri Synod did not 
send delegates, though its delegates to the 
preliminary convention had united in the adop- 
tion of the Fundamental Principles, a con- 
fessional statement drawn up by C. P. Krauth 
and adopted by the General Council.' 

The men who joined the General Coun- 
cil had received an early warning of Missouri’s 
position over against groups which were not 
entirely orthodox. Even before the Council 
was called into being, the church papers of 
the Missouri Synod expressed regret that 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had not immediately withdrawn 
from the General Synod at the Pottstown convention in 1864. 
The delegation of the Ministerium had left the Pottstown con- 
vention as a protest against the liberal moves made by the Gen- 
eral Synod.” Passavant in particular should have known the 
attitudes which Walther, the President of the Missouri Synod, 
had toward the General Synod or any synodical group which was 


William A. Passavant 


* William A. Passavant (1821—1894) was a Lutheran pastor in Baltimore, 
184244, in Pittsburgh, 1844—55, and editor of several religious periodicals, 
notably The Missionary. His life was devoted principally to the founding and 
administrating of benevolent institutions. He introduced the Kaiserswerth system 
of deaconesses in America. Passavant was founder of the Pittsburgh Synod and 
was instrumental in expanding the frontiers of Lutheranism especially in Texas 
and Canada. His chief biographer is G. H. Gerberding (Life and Letters of 
W. A. Passavant, D.D.). 

+ This article is a section of a B.D. thesis titled “William Alfred Passavant: 
His Influence on 19th-Century American Lutheranism,” submitted by Charles 
Reimnitz, a June, 1954, graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. . 
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not founded on a strict confessional basis. Walther had been 
overjoyed when he was told that the Pittsburgh Synod, under the 
leadership of Passavant, decided not to join the General Synod in 
1848 because of the General Synod’s lax confessional basis.* 
When, however, the Pittsburgh Synod, at its 1856 convention, 
passed several weak-sounding resolutions concerning the Augsburg 
Confession, Walther tore them apart, especially the resolution 
which stated that the Pittsburgh Synod accepted the Augsburg 
Confession “rightly interpreted.” Walther pointed out that 
through the years there have been many who have accepted the 
Confession with that reservation, only to go astray in their teach- 
ing because they did not take a more determined stand on the 
Augustana. According to Walther, restricting the Augsburg Con- 
fession led to more abuses than doing completely without it.* 

Because the Missouri Synod did not send a delegation to the 
Fort Wayne convention in 1867, the men of that synod explained 
their action by stating that they could not join in an official con- 
vention with any group until the points of disagreement were 
removed. As a result the men of the Missouri Synod requested that 
free conferences be held outside official conventions.” They felt 
that the problems should be settled first, and nonessentials could 
be taken care of in later conventions. But there were men in the 
General Council, Passavant being among them, who felt that such 
medication and patching must be done from the inside out. Passa- 
vant felt that the various synods must come together in official 
capacity, join in an organization and then mutually solve their 
problems. 

As early as January, 1856, Walther had printed articles in 
Lehre und Wehre requesting Oe er cn pacer withthe 
Missouri Synod in free conferences. These free conferences were 
to be composed of all those synods which “conscientiously receive 
the Augsburg Confession.” Through such official meetings doc- 
trinal problems could be solved before the synods joined in an 
official organization. Passavant hoped that free conferences would 
follow in time so that there would finally be a whole network of 
them spreading over the entire nation. However, he felt that it was 
far too early for such conferences in the year 1856, so nothing was 
done to bring the Missouri Synod and the General Synod to a dis- 
cussion table.° 

Now in 1866 the Missouri Synod was again agitating for free 
conferences, this time with men of the General Council. The 
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Council replied that it would set aside time during its conventions 
for such conferences. Walther and the Presidents of the Missouri 
Synod’s four Districts felt that they could notaccept such a pro- 
posal. As a result of the attitudes of both sides, correspondence 
was broken off, and within a few years after the Council was 
organized there was no more official contact between that group 
and the Missouri Synod." YF. ao heatinte 
The Missouri Synod stood on a strict confessional basis and 
found it hard to understand why the General Council could not 
agree with its position. Actually, it is surprising that the Council 
even decided to claim acceptance of the Augsburg Confession. 
By accepting the Augustana as a statement of their faith they 
had gone a long way in leaving the liberal views of the General — 
Synod behind them. Passavant’s old teacher Schmucker had 
written: - 
No considerable or respectable Lutheran Synod or convention of Lutheran 
ministers in this country ever passed a resolution and published it, ac- 
knowledging the authority of the former symbolical books of our church 
in Germany, or any of them as binding on them and on all who would 
unite with their body, until it was done within the last few years by 
several German Synods in the West.8 
With this thought in mind we can understand the attitude of the 
General Council toward the strict orthodox position held by the 
Missouri Synod which would not allow for discrepancies in the 
doctrinal position of any Lutheran synod. 
_ The Missouri Synod was not the only group which could 
not come to an agreement with the General Council. The Joint 
Synod of Ohio, the German Synod of Iowa, and the Minnesota 
Synod had misgivings about the organization which was being 
formed. When the Iowa Synod presented a conservative resolution 
on fellowship and communion to the Council, only to have it 
rejected, Heyer, the old friend of Passavant, and head of the 
Minnesota delegation, was among those who lodged a protest 
against this action.” 


English Missions: A Sluggish Giant 


The German synods of the Lutheran Church in America 
tended to be mote conservative than the English synods. Loehe’s 
attitude was that the English Lutherans of the East had departed 
from Lutheranism when they departed from the German language.” 
This general attitude may have been prevalent in the Missouri 
Synod, for there was an insistence that the German language be 
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used in the Missouri Synod’s theological seminaries. At the time 
of the cornerstone laying for the old seminary in St. Louis, one 
of the speakers remarked among other things that the school was 
“not only an institution for training servants of the Church, but 
also a school in which were to be fostered German art and learning 
in the distant Occident of the new world.” 

But in time the attitude of the Missouri Synod toward the 
English language began to change. In 1907 President F. Pieper 
of Concordia Seminary in St.Louis stated that if a pastor was 
not familiar with the English language his usefulness for church 
work was impaired. By the year 1912 the Walther League of the 
Missouri Synod declared that both the German and the English 
languages were to be recognized as official for that body.” 

One reason for the changing attitude of the Missouri Synod 
toward the English language may be found partly in the English 
mission work carried on by the General Council. Under the leader- 
ship of Passavant the Council was carrying on its English missions 
in the Northwest. While the English missionaries of the Council 
were as a rule on the best of terms with other Lutheran pastors, the 
Missourians in St. Paul tended to look askance at the English 
work, because they were not especially in love with the Council. 
But because of the work the Council was doing in that city, the 
Synodical Conference, of which the Missouri Synod was a part, 
began English mission work in St. Paul for fear that the Council 
would gain all their young people. Trabert feels that if the 
General Council committee had not made the beginning, it would 
have been a question whether there would have been any English 
mission work done in St. Paul for another quarter century.’ 

While the General Council’s English mission work in St. Paul 
may have been the cause of the Missouri Synod English work in 
that city, it is not true that Council’s English work caused the 
general shift to English that took place in the Missouri Synod 
since that time. It is doubtful whether Passavant or any General 
Council man had anything to do with the beginnings of English 
preaching and church work among the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
in Pittsburgh, even though that was Passavant’s home town. 
Missouri Synod English services began in Pittsburgh on Sep- 
~ tember 22, 1889, when the Rev. Frederick Brand conducted English 
services in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. From this time on English 


services were held on Sunday mornings and evenings in one of 
the rooms of St. Paul’s School."* 
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Although the English work in Pittsburgh is one of the earlier 
signs of English movements in the Missouri Synod, Walthet’s 
contacts with the English language in churches connected with the 
Missouri Synod took place twelve years before that time. In 1872 
Walther traveled to Gravelton, Mo, to meet with Lutherans of the 
Tennessee Synod who had come to Gravelton from North Carolina. 
This conference, held from August 16 to 20, 1872, and this remote 
place in the Ozarks were in reality the birthplace of the English 
Synod of Missouri and its successor, the English District. It would 
have been interesting to hear the sermon which Walther preached 
during the convention. As Walther preached in German, Moser, 
one of the leaders of the Gravelton settlement, translated the 
sermon into English. If Walther had not gone to visit these men, 
their group would likely have ended in the United Lutheran 
Church, the successor of the Tennessee Synod, and English work 
in the Missouri Synod might have been pushed off for years.” 

Walther had a less fortunate brush with English Lutheran 
preaching when he made an attempt to bring English into St. Louis 
Lutheran churches through Doctor S. L. Harkey of the General 
Synod. Though Walther was far in advance of his brethren of 
the Missouri Synod as far as English work was concerned, he 
allowed the difficulties connected with the establishment of English 
preaching in St. Louis to cause him to put off dealing with the 
problem until a more convenient time. Despite this fact, he was 
the first man who made an effort toward the establishment of an 
English Lutheran church in St. Louis. He rented the Hall of the 
Sanitary Commission for the purpose of holding an English service 
in it, published the notice in all the German and English daily 
papers of St. Louis, had it announced in all the German churches 
of the Missouri Synod in St Louis, took Harkey in his own carriage 
to see some of the people who were favorable to the enterprise, and 
finally took him to the hall in his own carriage. Because the 
attendance was so slim, Walther made only a feeble attempt to 
establish an English church in St. Louis, and in time the project 
ceased completely.*® 

The very earliest effort to establish an English congregation 
within the bounds of the Missouri Synod was begun in 1854 by 
members of old St. Paul’s in Baltimore, the city in which Passavant 
held his first charges. A few of the members of St. Paul’s addressed 
a communication to their fellow church members on April 28, 1854, 
requesting co-operation in the forming of an English church. The 
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assistance was given, and English work progressed, until the Civil 
War caused the congregation to be disrupted and disbanded in 
1865. Ten years later, in the year 1875, the English church was 
again reorganized and subsequently became the mother of the Ohio 
Synod congregations in and around Baltimore.’ 

_ While other members of the General Council may have had 
misgivings about the Missouri Synod, Passavant was ready to help 
that group, just as he helped other Lutheran bodies in need. 
When Walther sent out a plea for contributions to help build the 
seminary in St. Louis, Passavant sent a contribution of one dollar 
to further the cause.'* While this may seem a very small amount, 
we must keep in mind the determination and faith which Passa- 
vant had when working on building projects. He had sent one 
dollar to Pastor Muehlhauser in Milwaukee and instructed him 
to begin planning for the hospital which was later to be organized 
in that city. This did not seem unusual to Passavant, for he had 
begun plans for his first hospital after feceiving a contribution 
of twenty-two cents.” 

As further proof of his desire to assist in the construction of 

the St. Louis Seminary, Passavant printed an encouraging editorial 
in The Missionary during the same month in which he sent his 
contribution to Walther. The article closed with a brief comment 
on the seminary’s first professor. This early article gives us some 
insight into Passavant’s attitude toward Walther at the time: 
All who are acquainted with the character and writings of Prof. Walther, 
however they may differ from his doctrinal positions, will freely accord 
to him all these qualifications which one occupying so important a position 
should possess. The unanimity of his election is sufficient evidence of 
the confidence which he so eminently enjoys among his brethren in 
the ministry.?° 

Whatever Passavant’s real inner attitude toward Walther and 
the Missouri Synod was, he favored any person or group laboring 
to build up the Lutheran Zion. He followed the moves of the 
Missouri Synod with interest, taking note of the graduating classes 
of its seminaries, publishing changes of address for its pastors, and 
publishing such news items as the consecration of a Missouri Synod 
church and the dedication of a new wing of the seminary in 
St. Louis.”* 

The seminary in Fort Wayne also attracted his attention. 
In 1849 he wrote that of twenty students at the seminary in Fort 
Wayne, seven were supported by one church, and that a society 
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to support ministerial students was branching out into all the 
Missouri Synod.” Seeing the determination of the “old Lutherans” 
of the Missouri Synod to train up a well-educated clergy, Passa- 
vant could not but admire their efforts. He knew that it took 
consecrated effort to carry on the seminary projects such as the 
Missouri Synod was promoting, and he called the work “exertions” 
and “sacrifices.” Passavant held this spirit of self-sacrifice up 
before the Church in hopes that the example of the Missouri Synod 
would “prevail in all portions of our Zion”? When Sihler’s church 
in Fort Wayne made a generous offering to the seminary in that 
city, Passavant wrote: “Let not the example of these poor Germans 
be lost upon many of our wealthy congregations, who give little 
or nothing to the cause of the Redeemer!” ** 

In later years Passavant wrote about the dedication of a new 
_ seminary building in St.Louis. He recalls an old article which 
he had read in the Anzeiger des Westens advertising the little log 
cabin seminary in Perty County. From this humble beginning 
sprang the “new” seminary building in St Louis, which was, accord- 
ing to Passavant, “the most complete ecclesiastical structure in the 
Lutheran Church of America and a noble monument to its evan- 
gelical faith.” Passavant felt that its influence would be far- 
reaching and would serve to quicken all other movements in the 
Lutheran Church to increase facilities for training men for the 
ministry.” nt 

Casper Braun: the Connecting Link 

While Passavant could only view the actions of Missouri from 
far-off Pittsburgh for the greater part of his life, we know that 
he had one and perhaps two definite secondary contacts with the 
Missouri Synod. The first contact was the Rev. Casper Braun, who 
was commissioned by the Pittsburgh Synod to serve as missionary 
to the Germans in Texas. Braun had received his ministerial 
training at the Basel Missionshaus in Switzerland, and for a time 
served congregations in Pennsylvania. Because of a plea made 
by G. T. Guebner, a missionary who had been sent to Texas by 
the Synod of North Carolina the year before, Braun was chosen 
for the field in Texas and was soon on his way. For some time 
after his arrival in Houston in 1851, Braun was in contact with 
Passavant, sending him notices of the progress of mission work 
in Texas and telling Passavant of the difficulties he was encounter- 
ing in the Houston mission.”° 

Five months after Braun’s arrival in Houston, five men arrived 
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there from the St. Chrischona Institute located near Basel, Switzer- 
land. These men had been sent to work among the spiritually 
destitute Germans in Texas, and having no place to stay while in 
Houston, they all lodged at Braun’s cabin, until they began branch- 
ing out into various parts of Texas. Before they left Houston, these 
men assembled with Braun at the Presbyterian church in Houston 
and formed the First Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Texas on 
November 10, 1851, electing Braun first president. Following the 
example set by other missionaries sent out by Passavant and the 
Pittsburgh Synod, Braun used the constitution of the Pittsburgh 
Synod as a model for the constitution of the Texas Synod. One 
interesting change was made in the orginal constitution: Under the 
leadership of Braun the Texas Synod accepted all the unaltered 
Symbolical Books as found in the Book of Concord of 1580." 

In the years following the formation of the Texas Synod, 
_ Braun remained in contact with Passavant. During his first two 
_ years in Texas the Sunday school of St. John’s English Lutheran 
Church in Philadelphia contributed to Braun’s salary. In 1854, 
when he was having trouble raising enough money to finish his 
church in Houston, Braun made a trip to Pennsylvania to appeal 
for funds. The trip seems to have been successful, for soon after 
Braun’s return to Houston the church building was completed. 
During the trip to Pennsylvania Braun took two young boys to 
Passavant’s orphanage. When yellow fever struck the congrega- 
tion in Houston in 1856, Braun contacted Passavant again and 
sent orphaned children of his congregation to Pittsburgh to be 
cared for by Passavant.”* 

When his first presidential term lapsed, Braun was re-elected 
president of the Texas Synod, and seems to have been a leading 
light in that synod for several years. Because Braun disagreed 
with some of the actions of the General Council and the Texas 
Synod, he withdrew from that group and began dealings with the 
Missouri Synod. For nine years he made no move to join the 
Missouri Synod. At the Western District convention of 1876 in 
St.Louis in the early part of May, Braun was accepted after 
a colloquy as an advisory member of the Missouri Synod. His 
friendly relations with the Missouri Synod ended three years later 
when he was told to leave his congregations because his members 
did not feel he was teaching the truth. After a dispute over the 
matter, Braun left the Missouri Synod and never again rejoined 
that group. Despite the fact that he did not remain in the Mis- 
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souri Synod for a very long time, he did play an important part 
in Missouri Synod Lutheranism in Texas in that he was the man 
who kept Houston open for the Missouri Synod and saw to it that 
pastors of that synod were located near by.”? 


Minnesota: Common Ground 


The Bit of the labors put forth by Passavant and Heyer in 
Minnesota were almost completely reaped by the Synodical Con- 
ference. It is interesting to note that when Passavant made his 
first trip to St. Paul in August, 1856, a representative of the Mis- 
souri Synod was in Minnesota to investigate the advisability of 
establishing a mission among the Chippewa Indians of that State 
and to look up openings for mission work among the German 
Lutherans. This man was Ferdinand Sievers of Frankenlust, Mich. 
These two men, Sievers of the Missouri Synod and our friend from 
_ the Pittsburgh Synod, William Alfred Passavant, may have passed 
each other on the streets of Red Wing or St. Paul, each unaware 
of the other’s presence.” 

While the trip which Sievers made to Minnesota was profitable, 
he found that there were fewer Lutherans in Minnesota than had 
been expected. He did succeed, however, in organizing a congrega- 
tion in Minneapolis on the basis of the Symbolical Books. This 
group was the beginning of the oldest Missouri Synod congregation 
in Minnesota. Sievers also visited Red Wing, where Norelius 
served among the Swedes, and one of the first cities visited by 
Passavant on his way to St.Paul. Here Sievers succeeded in 
gathering a few Lutherans and held a service and distributed 
Communion. This group discussed the Lutheran Confessions with 
Sievers, accepted them, and agreed with him to organize a con- 
gtegation.”* 

The beginnings which Passavant ee in Minnesota were 
much more successful, and by the year 1858 Passavant’s representa- 
tive in Minnesota, Father Heyer, had called a convention to meet 
at Red Wing for the purpose of forming the Minnesota Synod. 
It was Heyer who advised Trinity Congregation of St. Paul to call 
J. H. Sieker of West Granville, Wis., to serve them in 1867. When 
Heyer permanently retired the next year, Sieker became President | 
of the Minnesota Synod. With the coming of Sieker the spirit 
of Missouri entered the Minnesota Synod. Sieker favored union 
or co-operation with Missouri, drew preachers from that synod, 
brought his synod out of the General Council and in 1872 had 
it join the newly organized Synodical Conference. Thus by 
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means of the Synodical Conference the Missouri Synod has suc- 
ceeded in reaping the benefits of the labors of Passavant and Heyer 
in behalf of German missions in Minnesota. 

Today two Synodical Conference parishes stand as monu- 


ments to Heyer’s labors. On June 17, 1866, a fine brick building 


was dedicated in New Ulm, Minn., as the Evangelical Lutheran- 
Reformed St. Paul’s Church. Today this congregation founded 
by Heyer is a strong parish of the Wisconsin Synod.” 

On Sunday, the third of December, 1848, just six months after 
Passavant began publication of The Missionary, Trinity German 
Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh was dedicated. This congregation, 
too, was founded by Heyer, and is now a strong parish of the Mis- 
souri Synod.** j 

Seeing the work which the Missouri Synod was doing among 
emigrants to Missouri in 1849 and 1850, Passavant wrote in The 
Missionary that the Missouri Synod was the only group doing 
mission work in that territory, and appealed to the churches of the 
General Synod to send workers to St. Louis. Passavant knew the 
importance of a city such as St. Louis and called it “the gate to 


the West.” The same issue of The Missionary carried an account 


of the Misouri Synod convention which had been held in Fort 
Wayne, the account being quoted from the Lutheran Observer. 
The writer notes with surprise that there were already sixty-one 
ministers in the Missouri Synod, stating that although the Mis. 
souri Synod is but three years old, it is the largest Lutheran synod 
in the country. Passavant’s attitude towards the Missouri Synod 
at this time may be reflected in this excerpt about the Missouri 
Synod which he also quoted from the Lutheran Observer: 

We most earnestly wish they could descend from their isolated position 
and mingle more fraternally with those whom they now recognize as 
“other Lutheran synods.” We wish they could bend from their constrained 
stiffness and harmonize ecclesiastically with men who sincerely wish them 
well and who would love to co-operate with them.*° 


In 1852 Passavant added an editorial of his own making in 
which he belabors the “exclusiveness and unpardonable one-sided- 
ness” of the Missouri Synod. Despite his condemnation of the 
Missouri Synod’s attitudes, Passavant again expressed his admira- 
tion for the work which the Missouri Synod was carrying on: 

The activity of these brethren in establishing institutions of piety and 
learning — in educating pastors and teachers— in carrying on missions 
among our Western Indians—in printing, importing, and circulating 
good books among their people —in gathering congregations and erecting 
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churches, amid poverty, indifference, materialism, rationalism, atheism, 
and devilism of every hue and form is truly wonderful.3* 

To show that he had no desire to be bitter toward the Missouri 
Synod he added this item at the end of the editorial, telling the 
readers that contributions for the support of the seminary at Fort 
Wayne could be sent to Doctor Sihler in Fort Wayne. . 


The ‘‘Lutheraner,”’ “The Missionary,’ and ‘Lehre und 
Wehre”’ 


When Passavant began publication of The Missionary, Wal- 
ther took note of this action in an editorial in the Lutheraner. 
Walther was noncommital in his opinion of The M issionary, merely 
stating that it would be published monthly in the interest of mis- 
sions. This review was closed with a prayer that Passavant and his 
paper might be of much service to the Lutheran Church and to 
‘Christ, its Head.*" > 

While Passavant did not print many reviews on Walther’s 

publications, he did express his opinions more openly than Walther 
had. Although Passavant had definite negative opinions about 
some of the articles written in the Lutheraner, he felt that it was 
by far the most effective German paper in the Church.*® When the 
first issues of Lehre und Wehre appeared, Passavant also took note 
of this publication, saying that it “appears as the advocate of the 
peculiar Richtung of that body.” But he softened his blows by 
commenting that Lehre und Wehre is edited by Walther “with 
learning and ability.” *° When he again made note of Lehre und 
Wehre in 1859, Passavant’s attitude toward Walther and his pub- 
lications seems to have hardened a bit more: 
Several of those papers are written with much ability, and are well worthy 
of perusal. We regret, therefore, the more that we are obliged to say 
that the spirit of this Review has not improved — and that its judgments 
are often not only grossly uncharitable, but sometimes wholly one-sided, 
and even untrue,?? 
In 1886 Passavant, who was recovering from a severe illness, was 
told that Walther had written an attack on the Immigrant House, 
one of Passavant’s institutions of mercy. Passavant was determined 
to write Walther personally, but was told by friends that Walther 
was at the time near death. This attack was a bitter stroke to 
Passavant, who exclaimed: “Oh, how unutterably sad that good 
men can come under the influence of partisan and party spirit 
and do such unworthy things!” *! 

Passavant was not one to remain bitter for long. On the fif- 
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tieth anniversary of Walther’s ordination in 1887, Passavant wrote 
an article about Walther in The Workman, a paper which he had 
established in 1881. Passavant stated that German Protestantism 
was indebted, under God, more to Walther than any one else 
in the nineteenth century. Passavant also felt that Walther’s 
testimony for fundamental truth, teaching the living center, justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, was nowhere to be exceeded in fullness 
and strength.” Although Walther passed away in 1887, Passavant 
was still voting in the General Council conventions for free con- 
ferences in hopes that both the General Synod and the Missouri 
Synod would take part in the conferences and thus come to a better 
understanding of each other’s shortcomings.** All his efforts to 
bring this to pass were of no avail, and Passavant died twenty-four 
years before the General Synod and the General Council united 
to form the United Lutheran Church of America. 
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Justus Falckner 
By HARRY J. KREIDER * 


The Lutheran Church in the Province of New York was 
already a half century old when Justus Falckner became its pastor.’ 
Begun in 1649, the Church suffered almost every conceivable 
hardship, despite all the efforts of the Lutheran Church in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, to help. For 15 years its members were bitterly 
persecuted, during which their first pastor, Johannes Gutwasser 
from Holland, was driven out of the colony. By the time another 


* The Rev. Harry J. Kreider, Ph.D., D.D., is chairman of the Committee 
on Documentary History of the. United Lutheran Synod of New York and New 
England and author of Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York. This article 
first appeared in the souvenir program and order ‘of service commemorating the 
250th anniversary of the ordination of Justus Falckner, which was observed June 2, 
1953, at the Battell Chapel, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., and is reprinted 
with the permission of the author. 
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good pastor, Bernhard Arnzius, also from Holland, arrived in 
1671, the Church’s membership had greatly dwindled. To make 
matters worse, immigration from Lutheran countries practically 
stopped. 

Pastor Arnzius served aval for 20 years, but when he 
died in 1691, the Church suffered another cruel disappointment. 
For eleven hier it had to struggle along without a pastor, 
because war in Europe prevented communication with the Amster- 
dam Church. That the colonial Church, embracing three little 
congregations in New York City, Albany, and Hackensack, N. J., 
sutvived this last blow is nothing short of a miracle. 

The few surviving Lutheran leaders in New York City 
eventually turned to the Swedish Lutherans on the Delaware River, 
when they learned that Pastor Andreas Rudman was temporarily 
inactive there. Rudman was provost, or superintendent, of the 
Swedish Lutheran churches in and around Philadelphia and at 
the time was recuperating from serious illness. The New York 
leaders begged him to become their pastor. He graciously con- 
‘sented and came to New York City in 1702. But an epidemic 
of yellow fever the following year made him incurably ill, and 
he had to resign. 

As his successor, Rudman recommended 31-year-old Justus 
Falckner, a member of his former congregation in Philadelphia.” 

Justus Falckner (1672—1723) was the son of a Lutheran 
pastor in Saxony. He was educated for the Lutheran ministry at 
the University of Halle, then the center of Pietism under August 
Herman Francke. But upon completion of his course he was not 
ordained, but chose rather a business career with his elder brother 
Daniel. His devotion to the Church had, however, already been 
demonstrated in his hymn writing while still in Europe. Most 
_ famous of his hymns is “Auf! Ihr Christen, Christi Glieder” 
(“Rise! Ye Children of Salvation!”). 

The two Falckner brothers became agents for the Frankfort 
Land Company in Pennsylvania. Daniel came to America in 1694, 
and Justus joined him in 1700. During their residence in Phila- 
delphia they attended Rudman’s church and learned to regard 
him highly. ; 

Falckner had many doubts about his capability for the minis- 
terial office, but Rudman allayed his fears by assuring him that he 
knew of no “more suitable person to whom I can safely commit 
my sheep than yourself.” Then there were more doubts, this 
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time about the validity of American ordination. But Rudman 
_assured him on that score also, stating that such ordination was 
perfectly proper, since it had “been done before, in Pennsylvania 
among the Swedes, by the Reverend Lars Lock, who ordained 
Avelium (Abelius Zetskoorn) there.” 

Falckner then consented, and on Wednesday, November 24, 
1703, he presented himself at Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, 
for the sacred rite. Pastor Rudman, acting in his capacity as 
provost, conducted the ordination. Assisting him were his two 
fellow Swedish pastors, Andreas Sandel and Eric Tobias Bjork. 

Recently there was secured from Sweden a photographic copy 
of the church order used at Falckner’s ordination,® so that for the 
first time we are certain of what actually took place.* 

: The service, according to this order, began with an exhorta- 

tion by the Ordinarius (officiating priest; in this case, Rudman) 
that in harmony with our Lord’s command, the congregation should 
“from the heart” pray to the Lord of the harvest to “send forth 
laborers into His harvest.” 

Then, while the officiating priest, candidate, and congregation 
knelt, either the Litany or the hymn “Come, Holy Spirit”® was 
sung, followed by the reading of several collects, in the last of 
which they besought the Lord “to send us honest teachers and to 
put Thy holy Word into their hearts and mouths, that Thy servants 
may with complete liberty preach the Word, that Thy holy Chris- | 
tian Church may thereby be made better, and serve Thee in 
steadfast faith.” ‘ 

When everyone was seated again, one of the assisting priests 
announced the candidate’s name, his title, and the church which 
had called him. Then the candidate came forward to the chancel, 
either “in albis,° as the custom is, or in his own conventional dress, 
if that be suitable.” Kneeling “before the altar,” he gave heed - 
to Rudman reading the three stated lessons, from 1 Timothy 3, 
Titus 1, and Acts 20, concerning the office of a bishop and its 
responsibilities. The Scripture was followed by the reading of 
a beautiful summary, that priests are “commanded to watch, not 
over dumb animals, but over the Church of the living God, pur- 
chased with His own blood, which we should feed and rule with 
the pure Word of God.” 

Five questions were then directed by Rudman to the candidate: 

“Will you now, in the name of God the Holy Trinity, take up 
this service and priesthood?” 


< OO ge 4 
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ee 


To this the candidate was ; required to “answer clearly” with 


ee. yes. ef, 
“Will you strive to use it rightly and with dignity, to the glory 
of God and the good of His Church?” 


The answer to this and the remaining questions was again to 


be “yes.” 


“Will you also always abide steadfastly by the pure Word of 


God, and shun all false and heretical doctrine?” 


"Ves, bP) 

“Will you also so regulate your life that you will show forth 
a good example in your own person, giving no offense?” 

SQ 

“Will you also always seek peace for all men in the land, and 
be loyal and obedient to lawful authority, to the best of your 
ability?” 

aN ese 

Having responded in the affirmative to all five questions, 
Falckner then “read aloud” the solemn vow: 

“All this I shall willingly do, with the grace and help of God.” 

To this Rudman responded with the blessing: 

“God comfort and strengthen you now and forevermore. 
Amen.” 

Thereupon, “Holy Orders” were “committed to” Falckner by 
Rudman, “in the following words”: 

“And I, by the authority which is entrusted to me in God’s 
behalf in this His Church’s mission, bestow holy orders upon you, 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Rudman then, either “alone,” or “together with the other 
priests standing near,” laid “both his hands on” Falckner’s head, 
praying the Lord’s Prayer. This was followed by a collect, that 
God would “graciously deign to regard this Thy servant, that 
He may accomplish Thy holy work faithfully and with power, and 


teach and preach with all meekness and learning, in order that 


Thy holy Gospel may be with us eternally in all its purity, and bring 
forth to us the fruit of salvation and eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen.” 

In conclusion, Rudman read the beautiful injunction from 
1 Peter 5: “Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly, not for filthy 
lucte, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s 
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heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. And when’ the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.” 

The ordination over, Rudman began singing the hymn “Now 
We Beseech the Holy Spirit,” which became the Introit for the 
Holy Communion.* At the “appointed time” in the service, the 
newly ordained priest received the sacrament. 

The day following the ordination, Justus Falckner was pre- 
sented with his certificate. It is a rather ponderous document in 
Latin, as will be seen from the facsimile reproduced here, together 
with its translation. 

The ordination certificate itself has an interesting history. It 
was kept among the papers of the old Lutheran Church in New 
York City, which was later, and still is, called St. Matthew’s 
~ Lutheran Church. In 1827, one of the pastors of the church, 
Frederick W. Schaeffer, separated himself from St. Matthew’s, 

then a German congregation, and became pastor of the newly 
organized St. James English Lutheran Church.’ It would appear 
that Pastor Schaeffer had in his custody some documents concerning 
the old Lutheran Church in New York City, among which pre- 
sumably was Falcknet’s ordination certificate. 

In the ensuing century there appears to be no record as to 
where the certificate was, until it was recovered in 1926 in a 
drawer in St. James Church. Some cleaning women found the 
certificate, with several other old records, under a pile of old 
Christmas tree ornaments. They threw them on a heap of rub- 
bish to be destroyed, but one of the cleaners (bless her!) put them 
on the desk of the pastor, Dr. William F. Sunday, now of Good 
Shepherd Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Sunday recognized their value 
and placed them in the custody of the Lutheran Historical Society 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 

The generally accepted fact that the certificate was lost, led 
Dr. Julius F. Sachse, in his book Justus Falckner, to insert a fac- 
simile of what he labeled was “the official certificate of ordination 
of Dom. Justus Falckner.”'® He was supposed to have secured 
this from the archives of the old Lutheran Church in Amsterdam, 
to which Falckner reported his ordination. But two eminent 
Lutheran scholars of Amsterdam brand this “official certificate” 
a forgery.’* 

In the matter of historical inaccuracies, mention might be made 
of the oft-repeated misstatement that Justus Falckner was the first 
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minister to be ordained in America.” It should be Mee tered 
that the Reformed ministers in New York City conducted a proper 
ordination service a quarter century before Falckner .was 
ordained.” 

Even so far as bide the first Lutheran to be ordained in 
America, there is always the question that if Abelius Zetskoorn’s 
ordination in Pennsylvania, as mentioned above, was not valid, why, 
then, did Rudman use it to assure Falckner that the latter’s ordina- 
tion in America would be perfectly in order? 

All this is, after all, of not too great importance. One of the 

really significant “firsts” is rarely mentioned in American Lutheran 
histories. This was the Lutheran Catechism, written in Dutch by 
Falckner, titled the Fundamental Instruction upon Certain Promi- 
nent Articles of Christian Doctrine.* Its purpose was to make 
clear the reason for the existence of the Lutheran Church in 
a colony predominantly Reformed. It was published in 1708, and 
its 156 pages make interesting reading, but unfortunately the book 
is still untranslated. 
Rudman’s choice of Falckner for the ministry in New York 
turned out to be a blessing of the first order. He began his work 
in New York City on December 2, 1703. The congregation was 
in a deplorable condition. Many of its members, especially the 
young people, had left the church. That was not to be wondered 
at when so many years had elapsed without pastoral care. There 
were no Bibles, no catechisms, no hymnbooks. The church building 
was so much in need of repair that its collapse was feared. 

The congregation was so weak that it was a long time te- 
covering. Furthermore, help from the Lutheran Church in Amster- 
dam was delayed for nearly ten years due to continued war in 
Europe. Eventually there arrived a large Bible and some 175 psalm 
and prayer books. There came also a money gift, which helped 
to repair the old building. - 

It was six months before Falckner got to Albany, in June 
_ of 1704. There he found conditions even worse than in New 
York City. The old chapel was almost in ruins, and the congrega- 
tion virtually disbanded. The revival of the work at Albany was 
only temporary. Most of the members were moving southward along 
the Hudson, first to Klinckenberg, and later to Loonenburg (the 
present Athens). Falckner held services at both places, and even- 
tually the new Loonenburg congregation overshadowed that at 
Albany. 
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In New Jersey, Falckner revived the Hackensack congrega- 
tion. Then he followed the Lutherans who had gone westward into 
the Raritan valley. 

Meanwhile, the Palatine Lutherans had arrived under Pastor 
Joshua Kocherthal and settled chiefly in the Hudson and Schoharie 
valleys. A number of congregations resulted, which Kocherthal 
served until his death in 1719. 

Upon Kocherthal’s death the Palatine congregations came 
under Falckner’s care. At that time, 47 years old, Falckner was 
the sole Lutheran pastor to serve a parish of at least 14 organized 
congregations, extending from New York City north to Albany, 
thence west to Schoharie; and again from New York City west 
to the Raritan valley in New Jersey. It was an exhausting work. 
In the year 1715, when he had but seven congregations, he traveled 
~ 1,200 miles. It is not difficult to appreciate his task when the num- 
ber of congregations was doubled, as well as more widely extended. 

Eleven of Falcknet’s congregations were in New York: New 
York City, Albany, Loonenburg (Athens), “Pieter Lassens” (near 
New Hamburg) , Quassaic (Newburgh), Queensbury (East Camp, 
later Germantown), New Town (West Camp), Rhinebeck, Scho- 
harie, Gospelhoeck (Claverack, later Churchtown), and Tar Bush 
(Manorton). The remaining three were in New Jersey: Hacken- 
sack, Raritan (Pluckemin, later Bedminster), and Remmersbach 
(Ramapo, the present Mahwah). 

One of the particularly interesting aspects of Falckner’s work 
was the cosmopolitan constituency of his congregations, including 
not only various nationalities of European origin, but also Negroes 
and Indians. That was especially true of New York City, whose 
members, Falckner reported in 1704, were “mostly Germans, also 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Poles, Lithuanians, Transylvanians, 
and other nationalities.” Yet the services throughout his ministry 
were all in the Dutch language, because, as he himself wrote, his 
members were “mostly Dutch in speech” despite the fact that they 
were “in extraction mostly high Germans.” 

Negroes were admitted into full membership into the church. 
Falckner had among his members in New York City at least two 
free Negroes, Are van Guinea and his wife Jora, “both Christians 
of our congregation.” Are van Guinea later removed to the Raritan 
valley in New Jersey, near Pluckeman, and it was at his home 
that the first Lutheran service in that territory was held, on 
August 1, 1714, from which emerged the “Mountain” congregation. 


we PIG 8; 
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Tradition has it that he also donated the site in Potterstown, N. J., 


on which was built the Racheway church in 1731. 


A Negro slave, 30 years old, was admitted in 1712 by Falck- 
ner into the Loonenburg membership. The slave had first to 
“promise among other things that he will hereafter, as well as he 
has done before, faithfully serve his master and mistress as servant.” 

Indians, too, were admitted into full membership. The earliest 
known Indian member was the male servant, perhaps a slave, of 
Pieter van Woglum, a prominent officer of the Manhattan con- 
gregation. Before being baptized by Falckner, “he voluntarily 
promised, before omniscient God and the Christian congregation, 
that after his baptism he will faithfully serve his master and 
mistress as he has done before.” 

Falckner died toward the close of 1723, at the age of 51, but 
nothing appears to be known of his last weeks, or where he was 
buried. For twenty years he gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy in a ministry that was truly inspired. That ministry can be 
summed up in no better way than in the prophetic words of Rud- 
man, that he knew of no better person to whom he could “safely 
entrust my sheep.” 

Falckner was above all a great pastor. He had a passion for 
souls. This is abundantly revealed in the little prayers which he 
added to baptisms and confirmations in his church register. Here is 
a typical prayer, following the names of the six persons who in 
1709 “were for the first time at the Holy Communion”: “O Lord 
Jesus, do not let any of these sheep be snatched out of Thy hand, 
for the sake of Thy holy merit. Amen.” ” 

But Falckner was more than just a great pastor. He was the 
first Lutheran home missionary pastor in America, and a dis- 
tinguished one, as even the brief record here written makes more 
than clear. It is of more than passing interest that when the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lutheran Church produced 
in 1937 the first outstanding film on home missions in this 


country, *® it turned to Falckner and got the title for its film, 


“Thunder of the Sea,” direct from his famous hymn. 

Perhaps if the story of the Lutheran Church in New York in 
its first hundred years had been preserved in other than the Dutch 
language, a language little known to New York Lutheran his- 
torians, Falckner’s greatness might have been brought to light early 
enough to honor him as the Patriarch of the Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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NOTES 

1. Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York, by the writer, New York, 1949. 
Original sources are cited in full therein. 

2. The story of Justus Falckner is based upon original source material in 
various repositories in Europe and America. For details, see the writer’s Lutheran- 
ism in Colonial New York, New York, 1942, particularly pages 30—38, 54—57. 
Source material secured since the publication of that book is cited separately in the 
present article. 

3. The Kyrko-Ordning of 1571, secured by the writer in 1952 through Pro- 
fessor Bengt Sundkler of the University of Uppsala, Sweden. Translation by 
Professor Constant van der Wall of Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Professor 
Sundkler, in his letter of June 30, 1952, to the writer, states that this ordination 
order “was used right up to 1811; I have made sure that no other service was used 
on the occasion” of Falckner’s ordination. ° 

4. Julius Sachse, in his Justus Falckner, Philadelphia, 1903, pages 64—69, uses 
an order that is similar to the one here used, but he makes no reference as to 
where he got the order or the elaborate details of the service which he describes as 
having taken place. On the trustworthiness of Sachse, see text and notes below. 
Delber W. Clark in his The World of Justus Falckner, Philadelphia, 1946, pages 
31—37, merely follows Sachse. 

; >. The Veni, Creator Spiritus, though the title is not given in Latin in the 
Order. 

6. A white ecclesiastical robe. 

‘7. The Authorized (King James) Version is used here in place of a direct 
translation. : 

8. Literally, the Introitus Missae, the Introit of the Mass. 

9. Minutes, New York Ministerium, 1827, pages 24, 25. 

10. Between pages 74, 75. The book was published in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of Falckner’s ordination. \ 
~ 11. As soon as all the evidence is received from Amsterdam, it will be pub- 
lished in The Lutheran Quarterly. 

12. Even such an authoritative source as the News Bureau of the National 
Lutheran Council sent out an “authenticity guaranteed” press release at the time 
of the recovery of the Falckner certificate, stating that Falckner was “the first 
clergyman to be regularly ordained in the Western World.” 

13. On October 9, 1679, when they ordained Peter Tesschenmacher. Ecclesi- 
astical Records of the State of New York, 1:724, 725. 

14. Published in New York City by William Bradford. The only known copy 
in America is in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

15. Kercken-Boeck [of the Lutheran Church in New York], 1703—1738, p. 89. 

16, William L. Rogers and Paul H. Vieth, Visual Aids in the Church, Phila- 
delphia, 1946, page 16. 


Editorial Comments and Notes 
At its recent convention in Detroit, the Lutheran Laymen’s 


League passed the following resolutions, which will be of great 
interest to all our members: 


APPROPRIATING FUNDS TO MAKE IMPORTANT WRITINGS 
AVAILABLE TO OUR CHURCH 


Wuereas, There is a great body of documentary and printed 
material relating to the Christian Church and to the history and 
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development of the Lutheran Church in America that is not avail- 
able to our colleges, seminaries, and church scholars; and 
Wuereas, It appears that these materials can best be made 
available to our Church through the process of microfilming; and 
Wuereas, The provision of funds for such an undertaking 
appears to be within the scope of the purposes of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League as stated in its constitution; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Lutheran Laymen’s League hereby appro- 
priates the sum of $1,500 for the 1954—1955 fiscal year for this 
purpose; and be it further . 
Resolved, That this money be turned over to Concordia His- 
torical Institute for use in carrying out this project. 
Implementing this resolution will mark a new chapter in the 
contribution which Concordia Historical Institute is making towards 
the study of the Lutheran Church in America. We are indeed 
happy that the Lutheran Laymen’s League is joining forces with 
the Institute in encouraging such research and study. Future issues 
of the Concorp1A Historica INstiruTE QuarterLy will keep the 
members informed about the progress of this work. 


Book Reviews 


Early Michigan Settlements. Vol. III, Indian Missions in Michigan. By 
W. W. Florer. Lithographed by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1953. 98 pages, 5X7%. Paper. $1.50. 


Dr. Florer this time devotes his facile pen to the German-Indian missions 
in Michigan. The first half of Volume III is to a large extent based upon 
Missionary E. R. Baierlein’s Im Urwalde, bei den Roten Indianern, published 
in several editions in Germany since 1888. Since the number of the readers 
of the German language is getting smaller with the passing of each year, 
Dr. Florer has done a great service in presenting the fascinating and gripping 
story of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod Indian mission work in 
Michigan to the English reader. Interspersed with Indian lore and legend, the 
story concentrates upon the services of Baierlein at the Bethany Indian Sta- 
tion near St. Louis, Mich. 

The final chapters bring also the information on the other Lutheran 
Indian missionaries, especially in the thumb area of Michigan. The work 
of Friedrich Schmid, J. J. F. Auch, F. A. Craemer, and F. Maier is briefly 
told. It is to be regretted that the name of Simon Dumser, also a missionary 
in those parts, is variously spelled Dumset and Durmser. 

On page 76 the statement is made: ‘The Auch Mission House has 
evidently been the property of the Missouri Synod for a century.”” Accord- 
ing to extensive research done by Mr. Charles F. Luckhard of Sebewaing, 
Mich., the Mission House became the property of the Stamm family in 1854 
and remained in the family until 1945, when Mr. Luckhard purchased it. 
In 1949 it was moved from its original site to a lot adjacent to Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church of Sebewaing, where Mr. Luckhard restored and rehabil- 
itated it. 
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Several pages of the Indian Catechism produced by Missionary F. A. 
_ Craemer are reproduced on page 86 and following. The left-hand column 
contains the English translation and the right-hand column the Chippewa 
translation. The value of these reproductions would be materially enhanced 
if proper captions had been prepared. 
All three volumes produced by Dr. Florer on the early Michigan settle- 
ments are still available. In these absorbing and delightful volumes Dr. Florer 
diminishes the gap between past and present. 


The Lutheran Churches of the World 1952. Edited by Abdel Ross Wentz. 
Lutheran World Federation. (Gunzenhausen, Bavaria, Germany: 
Buchdruckerei Riedel, 1952.) 443 pages. 5X8. $2.25. 


Since ‘Global dispersion of the Lutheran forces of our day calls loudly 
for a deeper sense of common interest,’’ the volume comes as an aid to ac- 
quaint the various Lutheran churches scattered throughout the world with 
one another. “‘For as we learn to know one another, we find an underlying 
bond of unity in our common interpretation of the gospel.’ The volume, 
prepared under the sponsorship of the executive committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation, was intended to perform the same service for the Han- 
nover Assembly of the Federation in 1952 as ‘“‘Lutheran Churches of the 
World’ performed for the Copenhagen meeting of the Lutheran world con- 
vention in 1929. 

The first seven chapters, written primarily by Professor E. Theodore 
Bachmann, deal with the Lutheran World Federation and its work. Thus 
the background material on the old Lutheran World Convention from 1923 
to 1946, as well as the Lund Assembly of 1947 is embodied. The work 
of the Federation, its administrative structure, its personnel, and its divisions 
of activity into its major commissions are discussed. 

Part Two treats the churches associated with the Lutheran World 
Federation, including those in Germany, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Italy, France, The Netherlands, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Approximately 50 pages 
‘are also devoted to the Lutheran churches in America which are participating 
in the Federation’s program. Material is also offered on the younger Lutheran 
churches in areas which we may term mission fields. Thus the Lutheran 
churches in India and Japan are treated. 

The third unit deals with the Lutheran churches throughout the world 
which are not in association with the Federation, including The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin Synod, the Slovak Church, the 
Norwegian Synod, the Eielsen Synod, the Lutheran Brethren, the Finnish 
. National Church, and the Finnish Apostolic Church. Throughout the several 
hundred pages invaluable information is presented, in brief and concise form, 
which would not be obtainable to the average reader except through pains- 
taking research. 

Part Four is devoted to the directory of the Lutheran World Federation, 
listing there the various participating member churches as well as the heads 
of all these churches. The personnel of the various committees functioning 
under the Federation are also enumerated with their complete addresses. Statis- 
tical information is furnished. : 

Chapter 21 brings the constitution of the Lutheran World Federation, 
a document which was not too readily obtainable heretofore. It may be of 
interest to quote paragraph two, the doctrinal basis of the Federation. ““The. 
Lutheran World Federation acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the only source and the infallible norm of all church 
doctrine and practice and sees in the confessions of the Lutheran Church, 
especially in the unaltered Augsburg Confession and the Lutheran Catechism, 
a pure exposition of the Word of God.” 

Anyone interested in obtaining a survey of the far-flung activities of 
the Lutheran Church throughout the world, the largest Protestant group 
in the world at the present time, will find this volume a gratifying source 
of information. No other volume will offer such a wide variety of informa- 
tion, and nowhere else can so much material be found on the Lutheran World 
Federation as it exists today. A.R.S 
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